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IV— THE SATURNIAN METRE. 

[BUcheler, Rheinisches Museum XXX 441 ff., XXXIII 274 ff., XXXV 73, 
495 ; Deecke, ib. XLI 199; Fitzhugh, Prolegomena to the History of Italico- 
Romanic Rhythm, Charlottesville, 1908 ; Kauffmann, Deutsche Metrik nach 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Marburg, 1 897 ; Lindsay, American 
Journal of Philology XIV 139 ff., 305 ff., Captivi, Introduction; Leo, Der 
saturnische Vers, Berlin, 1905 ; W. Meyer, Anfang u. Ursprung der latein- 
ischen u. griechischen rhythmischen Dichtung, in Abhandlungen der Munch 
Akad. philos.-philol. Classe, XVII 265 ff. ; Radford, American Journal of 
Philology XXV 418 ff, Stolz, Wiener Studien VIII 149 ff. ; Westphal, Allge- 
meine Metrik, 1892; Heath, The Old-English Alliterative Line in Transac- 
tions of Philological Society, 1891-94, p. 375 ff. ; Stokes, On the Metre Ren- 
nard and the Calendar of Oengus as Illustrating the Irish Verbal Accent, 
Revue Celtique VI 273 ff.; Thurneysen, Zur irischen Accent- u. Verslehre, 
Revue Celtique VI 309 ff., Sur l'accentuation de l'ancien verbe irlandais, ib. 
129 ff. ; Zimmer, Keltische Studien, 2. Heft, t)ber altirische Betonung u. 
Verskunst, Berlin, 1884.] 

In a short article on the present subject in the Classical Quar- 
terly, April, 1908, 1 drew attention to what, at the time, I believed 
to be a hitherto unnoticed resemblance between the Latin 
Saturnian and the metre of the Irish poem known as Fiacc's 
Hymn. The article was written down at a distance from an 
adequate library, and it was only after its publication that I dis- 
covered that the connection of the Irish metre referred to with 
the Saturnian was hinted at by Professor Zimmer, Kelt. Stud. II, 
p. 162, " in diesem Versmass ein altindogermanisches Erbstiick 
vorliegt, die vedische und avesta Anastubhstrophe, die doppelte 
germanische Langzeile, sowie ital. Saturnier" ; and that Professor 
Lindsay, American Journal of Philology XIV, p. 329, n., referred 
to the comparison of the Latin metre with the Irish only to reject 
it as " useless, though tempting ". As this remark of Professor 
Lindsay had I known of it beforehand, would have probably 
deterred me from the attempt to connect the two metres, I shall 
begin by showing why, on further consideration, I consider 
Lindsay's, rejection of the comparison insufficiently justified by 
the facts of the case. 

Thurneysen, Revue Celtique VI, attempts to prove that the 
metre of certain Irish hymns was derived from or based on that 
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of the late Latin hymns, which in turn he supposes to have been 
variations of the popular trochaic tetrameter catalectic. But he 
makes, so far as I have been able to discover, no single reference 
to the metre of Fiacc's hymn ; and it would be surely somewhat 
rash, from the fact that Thurneysen supposes some Irish metres to 
have been modifications of popular Latin metres, to conclude 
that all Irish metres must have had the same origin. Still this 
appears to have been one of the reasons which led Professor 
Lindsay to reject the comparison with the Irish metre in his dis- 
cussion of the origin of the Saturnian, American Journal of Phil- 
ology XIV, 331. Over and above the assumption that Thurney- 
sen's theory disposes of the claim of the Irish metre to native 
origin and, consequently, to possibility of kinship with the Latin 
Saturnian, Lindsay suggests that the structure of the Irish metres 
was based on rhyme ; and, naturally, if it could be shown that 
rhyme was an original element in these metres, we should have 
at once to allow that they were indeed useless for our purpose. 
But is it ? As we find them, to be sure, rhyme is an essential 
element, but consideration of one or two analogical cases will 
perhaps be sufficient to show that rhyme may become the guid- 
ing principle of a metre in which it had originally no part. In 
old Teutonic verse, for example in two of the oldest German 
poems, the Hildebrandslied, and Muspilli, both of the 9th century, 
Friedrich Kauffmann, Deutsche Metrik, p. 7, the metre is based, 
as is well known, on alliteration : 

westar ubar wentilseo | dat inan wic furnam, Hild. 43. 
dat du habes heme | herron goten, ib. 47. 

But in the 9th century in Germany, as a century later in England, 
final rhyme began to compete with alliteration as the guiding 
principle of metre, and even in the two poems referred to we find 
verses with rhyme but without alliteration, Hild. 15, 46, Musp. 
61 f., 79, Kauffmann, op. cit., p. 29, those verses being otherwise, 
i. e. apart from the substitution of final rhyme for alliteration, 
precisely identical in structure with the alliterative verses. This 
fact in itself is sufficient to show that the use of rhyme is no ground 
for supposing that the type of verse in which it is used may 
not have been at an earlier period governed by entirely different 
principles. We are led to the same conclusion by an examina- 
tion of the Langzeile of Otfrid, the earliest writer to employ 
rhyme consistently. This Langzeile consists of two half verses, 
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the final syllable or syllables of which are similar in sound, e. g. 

Liidowig ther snello, thes wisduames folio. 

with four chief verse-accents. If with this we compare the metre 
of the Hildebrandslied we can scarcely doubt that the Langzeile 
arose through the combination of two lines of the earlier type 
after rhyme had begun to take the place of alliteration. Here 
again, then, the objection that Otfrid's metrik was based on rhyme 
would not be a convincing refutation of an attempt to connect his 
Langzeile with a metre acknowledged to be connected with the 
Hildebrandslied type. Further, and this case is probably more 
convincing, in the leonine hexameters of Walafridus Strabus 
Kauffmann, op. cit, p. 34, e. g. : 

cum splendor luttae fulgescat ab aethere furae, 
tu sta sub ditto cernens speculamine miro 
qualiter ex luna splendescat lampade pura, 

the fact that rhyme may be superimposed on an old metrical form 
without causing any change in its original structure is sufficiently 
obvious. Probably the first modification which the introduction 
of rhyme would bring about would be a strophic in place of 
stichic arrangement, and that we have in Fiacc's hymn. From 
this we are, I think, justified in assuming that though rhyme in 
the Irish hymns was taken from Latin, as the Latin poems of the 
Carolingian period were the source of rhyme in Otfrid, yet the 
type of verse in Fiacc's hymn may be much older than the 
rhyme. And if this is allowed, there appears to be no reason 
why the Irish metre should not be used in an attempt to explain 
the structure of the saturnian. 

Before going on to a more detailed exposition of a theory of 
the Saturnian which traces the Italic and the Irish metre to a 
common origin, it may be in place to make a few general 
observations regarding the quantitative theory of the Saturnian 
recently set forth by Leo, der saturnische Vers. 1 What perhaps 
strikes one most of all in Leo's theory is the vast number of 
metrical variations which it postulates. Thus to take the first 
colon, it may be: 

1. <-> I « — — 

partim errant nequinont . . . Liv. 14, Der saturnische 
Vers, p. 39. 

1 For a detailed criticism see Lindsay, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung XII. 
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\J I KJ — 

postquam auem aspexit . . . Naev. 3, i, ib., p. 40. 

— w — I — w — 
quei soueis </> autieis . . . Coc. 3, ib., p. 42. 

sacra in mensa Penatium . . . Naev. 7, 2, ib., p. 44. 
\-/ — w — 1 — \j — 

celsosque ocris aruaque . . . Liv. 18, ib., p. 44. 

w — — I u — w 

Romanus exercilus . . . Naev. 37, 2, ib., p. 44. 

W I \J 

Amicum cum uides . . . App. 2, 1, ib., p. 45. 
tuque mihi narrato . . . Liv. 6, ib., p. 46. 

quande mari saeuom . . . Liv. 22, 2, ib., p. 47. 

— w w — I — w — 
Mercurius cumque eo . . . Liv. 23, ib., p. 47. 

— \j \j — I \j — \j — 

condecorant saipisume . . . Coc. 4, ib., p. 47. 

Now if anything can with certainty be said about the Saturnian, 
it is that it represents a primitive metrical form, and with regard 
to primitive metrical forms one expects to find a condition 
which Professor Heath, Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1891-93, p. 377, postulates for the Old English alliterative line, 
apply to them all ; i. e., that no explanation can be held satis- 
factory which does not give us a prosody which a poet could 
easily carry in his head. It would be interesting to know if a 
Roman vates, not yet turned poeta, say of the fourth century B. c, 
was equal to the task of carrying in his head all the metrical 
details, a knowledge of which Professor Leo would make neces- 
sary for the successful execution of a poem in the Saturnian 
metre. If he was, then the current ideas as to the artistic, or shall 
we say, mathematical, capacity of the old Romans require 
thorough and immediate revision. 

Again, in his general argument for the quantitative character 
of the Saturnian, Leo, op. cit., p. 4, remarks that the acknowl- 
edged fact that in popular metrical forms at least some regard 
was paid to the word-accent must not lead us to the conclusion 
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that Old Latin verse was accentual in character, for the point of 
prime importance is the means employed by the poet to attain 
rhythm, and in Plautus as in Vergil this is quantity. It is difficult to 
see what force such an argument as this can be supposed to have. 
Till it has been clearly shown that in metres other than Latin ad- 
mittedly based on quantity the accent too was taken into account, 
the fact that e. g. Plautus — in spite of the attempt of Meyer, iiber 
die Beobachtung des Wortaccents in der altlateinischen Poesie, 
Abhl. d. konig. bay. Akad. d. Wiss.'philos.-philol. Classe, XVII, 
to prove the contrary — carefully avoids the clashing of the verse 
ictus and the accent, cf. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus, 
Introduction, surely suggests that for the earlier Latin poets a 
quantitative metre such as they borrowed from the Greeks was 
unfamiliar. Is not this avoidance of a conflict between ictus and 
accent just an attempt to effect a compromise between a new and 
an old system ? Plautus and Vergil, as Leo says, did pay some 
regard to the accent in their quantitative metre, but that proves 
nothing for the Saturnian which unlike the iambic senarius and 
the dactylic hexameter was not borrowed from the Greek. 
Further, Leo holds, op. cit., p. 5, that it is absurd to conclude 
from the importance of the accent in Old Latin verse that the 
Saturnian was accentual. Possibly, but not nearly so absurd as 
to conclude that it was not accentual. Finally — and this may be 
regarded as Leo's strongest argument for the theory that the 
Saturnian was a quantitative metre — he points out, p. 9, that 
Varro and Stilo considered the Saturnian to be of the same 
nature as the other Latin verse-forms. But even if they did, we 
may question whether they were in a position to judge. When 
we remember that the Romans evidently took the accent of their 
own language to be the same as that of Greek, and described it 
as such, there does not seem to be any strong reason why we 
should not believe them capable of a similar confusion between 
quantitative and qualitative verse. And against the opinion 
of Varro and Stilo we may place the remark of Servius, Vergil, 
G. 2, 385 ' uersibus incomptis ludunt ' : id est carminibus saturnio 
metro compositis ; quod ad rhythmum solum uolgares componere 
consueuencnt. If Servius means anything at all, he must mean 
that the Saturnian differed in principle from the hexameter : ad 
rhythmum solum must be taken as Servius' way of saying that 
the Saturnian was not quantitative. 
There remains one general consideration which must be allowed 
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some weight in the discussion of a matter where, from the nature 
of the case, hypotheses have, to a large extent, to take the place 
of facts, and probability is all that we can reasonably hope to 
establish. In those languages where we know that the accent 
was a pitch or musical one ; e. g., in Greek and Sanskrit, we find 
quantity to be the basis of metrical form ; while, on the other 
hand, in languages known to have had a stress accent ; e. g., in 
the Teutonic, the accent and not the quantity is important. The 
difficulty which a language with a pronounced stress accent, such 
as Latin certainly was, has in adapting itself to a quantitative 
metre is sufficiently well illustrated from the history of the 
various attempts to introduce Latin metres into English. The 
success of Latin in a similar innovation, as we claim it to have 
been, is unique, but it becomes less striking when we consider 
the utter poverty of the Romans in literary matters at the time 
when the change from accentual to quantitative metre was made, 
and the infinite superiority of Greek civilization in almost every 
respect. This will explain the success of the Latin language in 
the adoption of a hitherto unfamiliar metrical principle ; and, on 
the other side, the fact that the principle of quantitative metre 
was unfamiliar and alien to the spirit of the Roman language, will 
help to explain the artificial nature of Roman poetry and its 
failure ever to become the expression of popular feeling. 

These are the general objections which an examination of 
Professor Leo's elaborate theory suggests. Than that theory 
none could be more satisfactory if it were once for all admitted 
that the Saturnian was quantitative and not accentual. Indeed, 
if we treat the remains of Saturnian verse as we would the newly 
discovered fragments of, say, an exceptionally reckless Greek 
dithyrambic poet, scarcely any other scansion than Leo's is 
possible. But the comparative success of Leo's method is not 
in itself sufficient to prove that it is the right one; and the 
question as to whether the Saturnian was accentual or quantita- 
tive must be still regarded as an open one. 

In putting forward, diffidently enough, what is, so far as I 
know, a new theory, I intentionally leave out of account the 
remarks of the Roman grammarians bearing on this metre. 
Their evidence, as might be expected, is not very clear and not 
very consistent ; and if it were as clear as possible and as consis- 
tent as possible we might, I think, have reasonable scruples in 
29 
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accepting it as conclusive. Metrik is not a science in which 
either the capacity or the knowledge of the Roman grammarians 
was calculated to enable them to excel. Therefore instead of 
trying to bring the notices of Stilo and Bassus into line with my 
theory, I shall rather endeavour to support it by showing that 
the Saturnian, if taken as an accentual metre, is identical with an 
accentual metre of another people whose language is, as is well 
known, much more closely allied with the Italic language than 
any other of the Indogermanic family. 

Briefly put, the Saturnian line, according to the theory which 
this article is intended to substantiate, is the development of a 
line originally consisting of two half-lines identical in structure, 
each of them bearing three accents, these accents being identical 
with the accents borne by the words in everyday speech. Cf. 
Meyer, loc. cit., p. 274. A comparison of a few Saturnian lines 
scanned in this way which I gave in the Classical Quarterly, 
April, 1908, with Professor Lindsay's treatment of the Saturnian, 
The Saturnian Metre, A.J. P. XIV 139 ff., 305 ff., and Transactions 
of the Philological Society, 1891-93, p. 405 ff., will show that as far 
as the first half-verse is concerned, my scheme is for the most 
part identical with his. In the second half-verse, on the other 
hand, Lindsay postulates only two accents, in this respect agree- 
ing with Thurneysen, der Saturnier u. sein Verhaltnis zum 
sp'ateren romischen Volksverse. I shall, therefore, deal mainly 
with the second half-verse, trying to show that it too, as well as 
the first, is entitled to three accents. 

How Professor Lindsay succeeds in securing three accents for 
the first half-verse while at the same time limiting the second 
half-verse to two becomes clear after examination of his scheme 
for the various verses. In a very large proportion of the first 
half-verses he operates with the secondary accent. This is quite 
natural ; we should expect the secondary accent to take a place 
in a metrical system such as the Saturnian. But, so far as I can 
see, in not a single one of the second half- verses is a secondary 
accent called into requisition. This of itself would be sufficient 
to arouse suspicion that Lindsay's metrical scheme occasionally 
requires violence to be snugly adapted to the words. The 
following are a few of the cases where the secondary accent is 
made use of in the first half-verse : 

1. dUondrd dptumo \fuise uiro. 

2. Liiciom Sclpidne, \filiom Barbdti. 
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3. didei Tlmpestdtebus | aide me"reto<.d>. 

4. CdrnUius Lucius | Scipio Barbdtus. 

5. TaHrdsia Cisduna \ Sdtnnio c&pit. 

6. tndgna s&piZntia, \ multdsque uirtiites. 

7. aHdti quom pdrua \ pdsidet hoc sdksum. 

8. diictu, aiispicio, \ impirioqu^e) eius. 

9. Achdia cdpta, \ Corinto delito. 
10. pdpuli prlmdrium | fuise uirum. 

Side by side with these examples of what is clearly a perfectly 
legitimate use of the secondary accent in the first half-verse, let 
us place an equal number of examples where the second half-verse 
could, to judge from the above examples, be reasonably provided 
with a secondary accent in addition to the two chief accents 
which Professor Lindsay has allowed : 

1'. kic cipit Cdrsica | Ale"riaqu(e) tlrbe. 
2'. Gndiuod patre progndtus \fdrtis-uir sapiinsque. 
3'. qubius fdrma uirttltei \ parisumafiiil. 
4'. hdnos fdma uiritlsque \ gldri{a) atque inginium. 
5'. ke'rculls uictdris \ imperdtor d&dicat. 
6'. dno cbmpterimae | constntiont gintes. 
7'. prim{a) incidit Ctreris \ Pros&rpina ptier. 
8'. uirum prdetor adu&nit, \ ailspicat auspicium. 
9'. sUper biter comlemttm \ cdnterit legidnes. 
10'. rigis frdtrem Neptiinum \ regnatdrem mdrum. 

An examination of the above verses with Lindsay's accentua- 
tion will show that whatever merits may be claimed for L's 
scheme consistency cannot be said to be one of them. In 5 
Tailrdsia, being in the first half-verse has two accents; in 1' 
Ale"rtaqu{e), being in the second half-verse, has one accent. In 
10 prlmdrtum has two accents, parisuma in 3' has only one. 
Similar inconsistencies meet us in aZidti, 7, as compared with 
multdsque in 6, Cdrne'lius in 4 compared with consintiont in 6', 
cdmpliirimae in the same line but Proserpina in 7'. Most 
curious and most significant of all is the difference in treatment 
of the same word according as it occurs in the first or in the 
second half-verse. In 8 we have auspicio with two accents in 
the first half, in 8' auspicium with only one accent in the second. 

These examples are taken at random and could without diffi- 
culty be multiplied. Those given, however, will probably be 
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sufficient to show that Lindsay's theory of the Saturnian is 
capable of amendment. 

In the article on the Saturnian in the Classical Quarterly I sug- 
gested that " the Saturnian verse represents the fusion of two 
primitive verses, each of which bore three chief accents, and 
consisted normally of seven syllables ". This statement should 
be modified to this extent that instead of giving each half-verse 
three chief accents, we should give them simply three accents 
whether chief or secondary; stated in this way our metrical 
scheme will be found to answer the purpose tolerably well. 

Whether more weight should be attached in this matter to the 
literary verses, as Leo, op. cit., p. 12, thinks, or to the inscrip- 
tions, with Ritschl, it is difficult to decide. On the one hand the 
verses produced by the Collegium Coquorum, notwithstanding 
Fitzhugh's mild applause, Prolegomena, p. 12, distinctly suggest 
that the author felt more at home in the kitchen than on Par- 
nassus ; and, on the other, it is easy to see that in the literary style 
the Naeuio poetae type of second half-verse would tend to oust 
earlier but less neat endings. For the present the question may 
be left open. 

The following are the extant Saturnian lines with a few excep- 
tions, accented according to the theory indicated above. A 
secondary accent is used not only in words of five and more 
syllables, a limitation made by Thurneysen in his discussion of 
the Saturnian, but also in words of three syllables. That such 
words in Latin could and did bear a secondary accent may be 
inferred from the accentuation of such English words as ilnder- 
stdnd, ixcavcLle, cf. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- u. 
Formenlehre, p. 102. The readings, for the most part, are those 
of Lindsay, A.J. P. XIV. 

Scipio Inscriptions. 

1. hone oino ploirume \ cons&ntidnt R<dmai>- . 

2. dkondro dptumo \fuise uiro. For fuise cf. Lindsay, 
A. J. P. XIV, p. 158. 

3. Liiciom Sclpidne \ filiom B&rb&ti. 

4. cdnsol censor aidilis | hie full apiid uos. For hiefuit cf. 
Radford, A. J. P. XXV, p. 261. 

5. hie cipit Corsica \ Al£ri&qu(e) lirbe. 

6. didet Timpest&tebus | aide mireto <d> . 

7. Cdmilius Liicius | Scipio B&rbdtus. 
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8. Gnaiuod patre progndtus \fdrtis uir s&pihisque. 

9. qudius forma uirtiitei | parisumil ftiit. 

10. cdnsol, censor, aidilis, | quiifult aptid uos. For quel fult 
cf. Radford, A. J. P. XXV, p. 261. 

11. Taur&sia, Cisatina, | Sdmnib cipit. 

12. Stibigit dmne Loucanam \ dpside~squ(e) abdducsit. For 
sdbigit cf. Fitzhugh, op. cit., p. 13. 

13. mdrs perficit tu(a) ut Assent \ dmnia brtuia. 

14. hdnos fdma uirlilsque \ gldri{d) &tqu(e) inginium. 

15. quibus sei in Idnga licuiset | tibe titter uita. 

16. fdcile fdcteis superdses \ gldriam maidrum. 

17. qud re liibens ((e) in gritniu | Scipib re" cipit. 

18. T&rra, Ptibli, progndtum \ Piiblio CornUi. 

19. mdgna s&piintia \ multdsque ulrttites. 

20. altdti quotn pdrua \ pdsidet kdc saxsdtn. 

21. qudiei uita deficit, \ ndn honos hondre. For hands cf. 
Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, p. 158. 

22. is hie situs qui ndnquam \ uictus est ulrttitei. 

23. &nnos ndtus uiginti \ is l<oc>eis mdnddtus. 

24. ni quairdtis hondre \ quei minus sit manddtus. Cf. Rad- 
ford, ib., p. 263. 

Inscription of the Vertuleii. 

25. qubd re sua difeidens | dspere adfiiicta. 

26. pdrens timens heic uduit, \ udld hdc soltito. 

27. dicuma fdcta, pdloucta, \ leibereis lubtntes. 

28. ddnu d&nuni Htrcolei \ m&xsume miretdd. 

29. simol te drant se udti \ crtbro cdndimnes. 

Inscription of Mummius. 

30. dtictu ailspicio \ imp£riciqu(e) eius. 

31. Achdia cdpta, \ Cor into dilito. 

32. Rdmam rMieit tridmphans \ db hasque re's bene ghias. 

33. qubd in billo uduerat \ hdnc aedem et signu. 

34. Mrculis ulctdris \ Imperator dSdtcat. 

C. I. L. I 1006. 

35. hdc est fdctum monumintum \ Mdarco Caicilio. 

36. hdspes, grdt{um) est qu(om) aptidmeas | restitistei siedes. 

37. bene rimgeras et vdleas | ddrmi&s sine qtira. 
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Inscription of the Collegium Coquorum. 

38. gonligium qubd est acipium \ aitati agidai. 

39. opipar(um) ad neitam quoltindam \ fistdsque dies. 

40. que~i soUeis latitieis | opidque Vblgdni. lautieis, so Leo. 

41. gbnd&corant saipisume \ cbmuiuia loiddsque. 

42. Qiiquei hiic dedSrunt | imperatdribus summeis. 

43. -dlei s&se lubintes \ bineibuent optdntis. 

Inscription of Atilius Calatincs. 

44. lino cbmpterimae \ consintibnt gSnles. 

45. pdpuli prlmbrium \ fkise uirum. 

46. ftlndit,ftigat, prosiSmit \ m&xumas legidnes. 

47. mdgnum ntimerum tritlmpkai \ hdstibus diuiclis. 

48. duello mdgno dirimindo \ regibus subig&ndis. 

Livius. 

49. Uirum mihi Came'na \ insece u&rs-dtum. 

50. mla puera, quid uirbi \ ex tu{o) ore silprafugit. 

51. nique tarn IB oblitus sum \ Ldirtie ndsler. 

52. hrgenteo poMbro \ atlreo ecltltro. 

53. til quae mihi narrdto \ dmnid disirtim, 

54. mdirem <prdci> procitum \ pltirimi uenirunt. 

55. qudndo dies adutniel | quern profdta mdrl(a) est. 

56. <&ut>in P$lum deuhiies \ aut ibi bmmintans. 

57. tiincque rdmos iilssit \ religdre stiippis. 

58. IbidSmque uir silmmus \ ddprimus Patrdclus. 

59. p&rtlm errant, nequinont \ Grdeci&m redire. 

60. apud nfmpham Atldntis j filiam Ccllypsonem. 

61. igitur dim{um) Ulixi \ cdr frixit prae paudre, or as Lind- 
say would transpose | cdr prae paudre frixit. 

62. Cilsosqu(e) ocris druaque \ ptilria el mdre mdgnum. For 
cUsosqu{e) cf. Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, p. 161. 

63. titrum g£nu(a) ampldctens \ uirginem brdret. 

64. Ibi mdnens sedSlo \ ddnichm uidSbis. 

65. mt carpinlo ueMnte \ meam domum uenisse. 

66. simul ac ddcrumas de dre \ noigeo detirsit. 

67. ndmque milium peius \ mdcerat Mmdnum. 

68. qudmde mdre saeuom, \ uis el ciii sunt mdgnae. 

69. topper cbnfringent <im> Importtinae ilndae. Lindsay 
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proposes to read <eum> confringent. I suggest <««> 
which could easily have fallen out by dittography. 1 

70. Mirctirius ciimqu(e) eo \filius LMdnas. Cf. Radford, 
1. c, p. 152. 

71. nSxerant miilta inter se \ n£xu ndddrum. 

72. ndm diuina mone'tas \ /ilia mi ddcuit. 

73. tdpper fdcit homines \ lit prius fite'runt. 

74. tdpper citi ad aides \ uinimUs Circae. 

75. cdrnis ailtem uiniimque \ qudd libant clnclabdlur. 

76. sdncta Piier, Satiirni \Jilia rigina. 

Naeuius. 

77. ebrum sictam sequdntur \ miilti mdrtdles. 

78. ilbifdras cum aiiro \ illic ixibant. 

79. miilti alii e Trdia \ slrSnui uiri. 

80. idmque eius m&ntem fortiina \fe~cerdt quiitem. 

81. inerant sign(a) exprissa \ qudmodo Tit&ni. 

82. blcdrpores gigdntes \ mdgniqu(e) Atldntes. 

83. Rdncus dtque Porpiireus \ filil terras. 

84. Marcus Valerius cdnsul \ pdrtem ixirciti. 

85. slluicdlae homines \ billique inirtes. 

86. bldnde et ddcte percdntat \ Aineam qub pdcto. 

87. prim{a) ince'dit CSreris \ Prdsirpina piier. 

88. diinde pollens sagittis \ inclutus drqui/enens. 

89. sdnctus Ddlphis progndtus \ Pythiiis Apdllo. 

90. isque siis(um) ad cdelum \ siistulit suits re's. 

91. pdstqudm duent aspixit | in ttmplo Anchisa. 

92. sdcr(a) in minsa Pendtium \ drdine pdntintur. 

93. Immoldbat aiiream \ uictimdm piilcram. 

94. trdnsit Mdtitam Romdnus \ insuldm Inle'gram. 

95. uirum pdstor adudneit \ aiispicat ailspicium. 

96. consent io uenttirum \ dbuium Pdenum. 

97. supSrbitir contSmtim \ cdnterit ligidnes. 

98. siptimum dicimum annum \ illico sidintes. sedenles, L. 
Miiller; sedent, Lindsay. 

99. Slciliinsis paciscit \ dbsidis ut rdddant. 

100. Si utnitin mintem \ hdminum fdrtiinas. 

101. ris diuinas edicit | prdedicit cdstus. 

102. s£nex,fr£tus pietdti, \ &dlociitus siimmi. 

1 1 find that the same emendation is proposed by Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, 
p. 322. 
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103. rigis fratrem Nephlnum — rignatorem tndrum. 

104. siimme d£um regndtor \ quianam genuisti. 

105. sSseque li perire \ mduolunt ibidem. 

106. quilm cum stiipro redire \ ad suos pdpuldres. 

107. sin illos diserant \ fdrtissimos uiros. 

108. mdgnum stiiprum pdpulo \ fieri per g/nles. 

109. ndctu Trdiad exibant | cdpitibils ope'rlis. 

1 10. fldntes dmbae abetlntes \ Idcrimls cum miiltis. 
in. firunt ptilcras cretfrras \ aiireas lepistas. 

112. tndgnae mitus tumiiltus \ pictora pdssidet. 

113. no'uem louts concdrdes \filiae sordres. 

114. pdtrem suum suprZmum \ optimum dppSllat. 

115. scdpas atque uerbSnas \ sdgmina sumpse"runt. 

116. simul dlius aliiinde \ riimitdnt inie"r se : 

117. milli(a) dli(a~) in isdem | Inseriniintur. 

118. ddbunt Mdlum metUli \ Ndeuib po&tae. 

119. Immortdles mortdles \ si fdret fas flire . 

120. fie" rent diuae Caminae J Ndeuidm poitam. 

121. ilaque pdsiqu(am) est Orci | trdditus thlns&uro. 

122. dbliti sunt Rdmai \ Idquier latina lingua. 

Besides the Saturnians of the inscriptions, and of Livius and 
Naeuius we have: (1) the charms given by Varro de re rustica, 
i, 2, 27 (quoted by Leo, op. cit., p. 62) which may be accented 
as Saturnians thus : 

igo tui mSmini \ medfre mlis pidibus 
terra ptstem ienito \ S&lus hlc mane" to, 
in meis pedibus. 

(2) the lines recorded by Paulus, Leo, ib., p. 63 : 

hibirno pdluere utrno \ Itito grdndia fdrra. 

Camille Metes. 
It seems very doubtful whether in meis pedibus and Camille 
metes can be parts of a Saturnian verse any more than the 
repeated triumphus of the Song of the Arval Brethren. Such 
tags may have served the purpose of rounding off a rhythmical 
movement just like the Adonic of the Lesser Sapphic stanza, or 
the Paroemiac at the close of a system of anapaestic dimeters. 

(3) the Song of the Arval Brethren : 

1. inos, Idses, iuudte, \ inos, Idses, iuudte. 

2. nine lue rile, mdrmor, \ sins inciirrer(e) in pledres. 
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3. sdlurfu,fire mdrs \ limen salt std barber. 

4. semtinis altirnei \ Hduocapit ctinctos. 

5. inos, mdrmor, iuudto, | hios, mdrmor, iuudto. Cf. Fitz- 
hugh, Prolegomena, pp. 9, 10. 

Various solemn formulae given by Livy may also be treated as 
Saturnian ; e. g., the Clarigatio, Liv. 1. 32., cf. Fitzhugh, ib., 
p. 10. 

audi Itipiter, audite \ finis pdpuli Albdni 

and the belli denuntiatio, Liv. ib. : 

quod populus Albdnus \ hdminesque Albdni, 

and doubtless many others. For the purpose of arriving at the 
earliest form of the Saturnian — and that rather than the estab- 
lishment of the rules which governed it in the hands of Livius or 
Naevius is the aim of this paper — these isolated specimens of the 
metre have a certain advantage over the remains of literary 
Saturnians. They are much older, in the first place, for though 
our actual authorities for them may be late, yet such carmina as 
that of the Arval Brethren are precisely those which would be most 
carefully preserved in their original form. The fact that pleores, 
for example, in the carm. Arval. must be comparatively late, does 
not, of course, in the least invalidate the force of this argument. 
And, in the second place, the verses of Livius and Naevius must 
be supposed to represent, to some extent, the result of literary 
development to which the Song of the Arval Brethren and such a 
formula as the belli denuntiatio would not be exposed. That 
being so, we can scarcely be far wrong if we take the Song of the 
Arval Brethren for our starting point. 

The text of this invocation as handed down by tradition has 
each line thrice repeated, the half-verses enos, lases, iuuate and 
enos, marmor, iuuate, with the rest. It is somewhat unlikely that 
these two half-verses should have been thrice repeated as they 
stand. For a threefold enos, marmor, iuuate there would have 
been some excuse if it had closed the invocation, but it is followed 
by triumphe five times repeated. I think it, therefore, highly 
probable that the prayer began with a complete saturnian verse, 
and also closed with one — followed by the repeated triumphe 
expressive of confidence in the war-god's power — thus : 

Snos, lases, iuudte \ 6nos, Idses, iuuate, 

enos, mdrmor, iuuate | tnos, mdrmor, iuudte, 
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with three accents and seven syllables in each half-verse. Thus, 
originally, the two half-verses were identical in respect of both 
number of syllables and accents. Cf. Leo, Der saturnische Vers, 
p. 61. Hence it is almost certain that the counting of syllables 
was an element in early Italic verse, cf. Lindsay, A. J. P. XIV, 
p. 305. In the literary Saturnians, however, that was manifestly 
not the case, for in the second half-verse we have seven, six, or 
five syllables, while the number of accents, as has been shown 
above remains the same. Why the number of syllables in the 
second half-verse was cut down may probably be explained from 
consideration of a similar phenomenon in the dactylic hexameter. 
The object of the regular substitution of a spondee or trochee for 
a dactyl in the sixth foot of the hexameter was, doubtless, to 
round off the verse, cf. Christ, Metrik der Griechen u. Rbmer, 
p. no, and the same unconscious dislike of the Sntipov must have 
been the motive in the case of the Saturnian as well. The above 
Saturnians, then, in the second stage of development would be : 

tnos, Idses, iuudte ; | Snos, Idses, itiuant, 

and as soon as it had become customary to allow a difference in 
number of syllables between the first and second half-verses, 
further shortening of the second would meet with no obstacle 
save the necessity of having three accents, either primary or 
secondary. Cf. Lindsay, 1. c, p. 331. 

From the extant remains of Saturnian verses it does not 
appear that alliteration can have been anything more than an 
ornament, as Lindsay says. It occurs, apparently with more 
regularity in the Oscan Saturnians as reconstructed by Biicheler, 
Rheinisches Museum XXX, p. 442, XXXIII, pp. 274, 276, and 
its more systematic use in early Teutonic and Celtic verse 
suggests a connection in metrical development between these 
peoples. Cf. F. Allen, KZ, pp. 556 ff. For the present I shall 
confine myself to insisting once more on the possibility that the 
Saturnian and the metre of Fiacc's hymn have had a common 
origin. As Kauffmann says, op. cit., p. 8, there is no proof, and 
probably, we may add, little possibility of proof, that the Indo- 
germans had a common primitive metre. It is more likely that 
the invention of metre came at a comparatively late period. But 
that the Italic and the Celtic branches should have had a common 
metre is not only possible but probable. For long after the 
Italic and Celtic languages had ceased to form a unity, the two 
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peoples themselves, dwelling between the Danube, Rhine and 
Po, must have been in sufficiently close communication with each 
other to allow a certain community of civilization. There can be, 
therefore, nothing a priori unreasonable in supposing a Celtic 
and an Italic metre to be identical in origin. 

A detailed examination of the metre of Fiacc's hymn would be 
out of place here; and I shall, on that account, simply state 
what it has in common with the Saturnian, giving, first of all, a 
few actual examples of the metre. 

I. GSnair Pdtraic in-Nimthur \ issSd adfid hi-scilaib. 
42. pridchaiss triftchte bliadan \ croich Crist do thi.aih&ib Fine. 

Stokes prints this verse with four accents on the second half- 
verse, but croich Crist {crucem Christi) would come under one 
accent; so Zimmer, Kelt. Studien II, p. 165. 

48. do/did fad/s co- Victor \ baht aridrdlast&r. 

68. Pdtraic cendirde nilabair \ bamor domdith romenair. 

Thurneysen, Revue Celtique VI, p. 331, expresses the opinion 
that this metre depends entirely on rhyme and the number of 
syllables. As against this Zimmer, Kelt. Stud. II, p. 159 argues 
that as the stress accent in Irish must have been much stronger 
than anything we are accustomed to in the Teutonic languages 
Irish metre cannot have been anything but accentual. This 
seems a more reasonable theory than Thurneysen's, and one can 
only wish that in the practical application of his theory Zimmer 
had been more successful. His verse-scheme is 

but this is to a certain extent vitiated by his theory of the 
accentuation of the simple verb which Thurneysen and Stokes, 
11. cc, have conclusively shown to be false. Stokes' own accentu- 
ation, Revue Celtique VI, p. 295 ff., is, apart from a few cases 
where he has given two accents to a genitive and its governing 
noun, much preferable and shows that in either half-verse the 
movement could be iambic or trochaic indifferently. 1 This verse, 
then, consisted of two half-verses consisting each of seven sylla- 
bles — elision was probably allowed, Stokes, 1. c, p. 303 — and 
either iambic or trochaic in movement. The strophic arrange- 

1 For convenience terms properly applicable to quantitative metre are here 
applied to accentual, an accented syllable counting as a long syllable. 
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ment is a direct consequence of the introduction of rhyme, Kauff- 
mann, op. cit., p. 30, and this like alliteration must be regarded 
as a secondary development, cf. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 160. There 
is just one detail in which the similarity of this metre with the 
Saturnian is not complete. Both Thurneysen and Lindsay main- 
tain that in the Saturnian the first syllable always bears the 
accent. In the vast majority of the extant verses the first 
syllable, undoubtedly, is accented; it is more doubtful whether 
from this we can deduce that the first syllable has a preferential 
claim on a secondary accent when such is required. In 1. 7 sup., 
for example, 

Cornelius Lucius \ Scipio Barbatus, 

it seems just possible that we should accent Cornelius and not 
CSrne'lius, so in 1. 39, oplparium) not dpipar(um), and in 1. 58, 
ibide"mque ulr stimmus instead of Ibide'mque uir siimmus. But 
even if it be allowed that in the Saturnian the first syllable does 
always bear an accent, this in itself need not prevent us from allow- 
ing the original identity of the two metres. In Latin, where words 
of more than three syllables are concerned we may see in the 
secondary accent on the first syllable ; e. g., in Cbrnelius, a 
reflex of the prehistoric Latin accent. In the Irish metre, on the 
other hand, the enormous extent to which the composite verb 
for example took the place of the simple verb, together with the 
tendency to put the verb first in the sentence made it often 
difficult or impossible to begin the verse with an accented 
syllable. 

The main points, proof of which has been attempted in this 
article, are the following : 

1. That the fact of a metre being, at a late stage in its history, 
based on rhyme and alliteration should not be taken to imply 
that rhyme and alliteration were the original guiding principles 
of such a metre. 

2. That the Saturnian has an equal number of accents, i. e., 
three, in each half-verse. 

3. That the Saturnian verse originated in the combination of two 
short verses, each of seven syllables, and each bearing three 
accents. 

4. That we are justified in considering as probable the original 

identity of the Saturnian with the verse of Fiacc's hymn which 

consists of two parts, each of seven syllables, and each bearing 

three accents. 

J. Fraser. 

King's College, Aberdeen. 



